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A NEW CHURCH OF SILENCE 


Xavier Flores 


For some fifteen years, from 1940 to 1955, the Franco 
government enjoyed an era of true prosperity and peace. 
After its victory in 1939 the “new generations” of today 
were still in knee pants. The adults were sharply divided 
between victors and vanquished; the former were com- 
placent, replete with money and arrogance, the latter 
terrified by the vast bloodshed of the Civil War, the 
prisons and hunger. No one dared speak out except 
among close friends. It was only when the United Na- 
tions condemned the oppressive regime that some began 
to raise their voices in public, but the optimism was 
short-lived, and the groups whose members dreamt of 
breaking their long silence had to postpone all thought 
of activity until a later date. 


At that time Franco could well have paraphrased the, 


famous reply made by Minister Sebastiani to the French 
Chamber of Deputies in September, 1831, in trying to 
justify the crushing of Warsaw by Russian troops, and 
have said, “From now on order will reign in Spain.” 

In 1956 this false peace was broken definitively by the 
emergence of the new generations. The government 
realized then that the youth of the country was slipping 
out of its hands. 

This awakening might not have been of such broad 
scope had it not been accompanied by a movement of 
unrest among the younger members of the clergy. In- 
creasingly disturbed by the shocking and absurd way of 
life of Spain’s upper classes, they had begun to ask 
themselves if what they were seeing did not have more 
semblance to Sodom and Gomorrah than to the Chris- 
tian world as preached by the Apostles. Even some mem- 
bers of the Church hierarchy began to think in terms of 
gradually withdrawing their complicity with the regime. 
Thus for example the Bishop of Malaga, Dr. Angel Her- 
rera, who during the Civil War had refused to intercede 
with the Franco authorities to save the Catholic deputy. 
Carrasco y Formiguera, from execution, but who had 
possibly been disillusioned by the regime’s subsequent 
social policy, did not hestitate to make the following 
comment in his Pastoral Letter of January 12, 1956: 

‘There is a tremendous debility in the Spanish con- 
science . . . I do not say that it is our only defect, but 
the most serious of all, without possible comparison, is 
that we have created a type of Christian who lacks the 
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social virtues. It might almost be said that very extensive 
areas of our society practice charity in a most deficient 
manner, and lack a true sense of justice. 

“The lack of justice, and, to great extent, of mercy, 
sustains a system of distribution of the national income 
in which the largest share goes to a minority while an 
innumerable multitude are kept in a state of poverty. 
The seriousness of the evil is aggravated by the fact that 
the powerful do not stop at any means of acquiring 
wealth, and, little attentive to the dictates of charity, 
they form a bloc in defending themselves from their 
social duties. 

“Our upper classes seem to be passing through a 
period of acute collective unconsciousness. They do not 
seem to be aware of the scandalous example which they 
are giving to the nation every day. They do not have the 
remotest idea of the atmosphere which their irresponsible 
conduct foments in factories, rural areas, universities and 
professional circles.” 

Later, on April 5, a representative of another sector 
of the Church, the Jesuit Father José Maria Diaz Aleg- 
ria, gave a talk in Madrid’s Chamber of Commerce on 
the responsibilities of Spanish Catholicism with respect 
to labor. A startled audience, which, no doubt, had ex- 
pected to be treated to vague exhortations toward the 
practice of charity, heard Father Diaz Alegria outline 
the problems of Spanish labor in the following eight 
points: 

“1. In Spain we enjoy apparent social tranquillity, 
which is not founded in a solid equilibrium but on poli- 
tical power. Beneath this apparent tranquillity there is 
profound discontent and mute hostility, to great extent 
justified. 2. This hostility is aimed at the Church also, 
though not primarily. 3. The legally established wages 
are unjustly low, and the recently decreed increase in 
wages does not substantially change this situation. 4. In 
general it does not occur to employers to pay their em- 
ployees more than the legally established minimum 
wages, and in some cases they have been known to resort 
to fraudulent practices in this respect. 5. In general the 
procedure of the ecclesiastical institutions has been no 
different on this point (although we presume that they 
have not violated the law). In any case the Church does 
not appear to have acted differently from the employers 
in this respect. 6. The Spanish laborer, who is apt to be 
unpolished in his ways, is treated frequently as though 
he were an inferior being. In this, ethical-social obliga- 
tions are violated inexcusably. 7. In reality the Spanish 
worker has no effective means within his reach for de- 
fending his rights, and he must submit passively to the 
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decisions made in his behalf by the Government. 8. Dur- 
ing the last eight years Spanish Catholicism in general 
has maintained a silence with respect to these problems, 
probably because they concern a question which is thorny 
and disagreeable for almost everyone except the workers 
themselves, for whom it is of vital importance. 

Naturally these and other similar manifestations from 
clerical sources gave great encouragement to the politi- 
cally conscious youth, whether Catholic or not. From 
then on it became increasingly difficult for the Govern- 
ment to back up its claim that the opposition was ex- 
clusively “communist.” 

Along with this awakening, dynamic groups within the 
Church such as the Hermandad Obrera de Accion 
Catolica [Worker Brotherhood of Catholic Action, com- 
monly known as the “HOAC”], the Juventud Obrera 
Catolica [Catholic Labor Youth, known as the “JOC”] 
and other smaller but equally combative groups such as 
those of Father Maranon or Julio Cerén gained renewed 
hope and vigor. In spite of the police repressions (the 
directive committees of the JOC of the Catalan towns of 
Sabadell and Tarrasa were imprisoned during that same 
month, April, 1956) they continued to disseminate news, 
to prepare documents on the situation of their country 
and to spread their influence among the most under- 
privileged classes. 

Then in the North of Spain a group composed of six 
priests, two lawyers, one professor and two laborers 
threw all fear of prohibitions and censorship to the wind 
and prepared the magnificent “Report on the Situation 
of Spanish Catholicism in Present Day Society,” in pro- 
test over the postponement by the authorities of the Con- 
gress of the Lay Apostolate, which was to have been 
held in the second half of November that year. Once 
again Spain’s upper bourgeoisie came under attack for 
“its surrender, without depth of religious consistency, to 
a stupid enjoyment of the present peace; for its unjusti- 
fied and insulting luxury; for its immorality, which has 
grown proportionately with its hypocrisy and its fierce 
egoism.” 

Another important development occurred in that win- 
ter of 1956: the Agrupacion Socialista Universitaria took 
a stand with respect 
to the Catholic 
Church. After long 
talks between Cath- 
olic groups and the 
Bishop of Solsona, 
Secretary of the 
Spanish Episcopate, 
the young members 
of the ASU deliver- 
ed to the latter pre- 
late. in March, 
1957, a document 
which not only at- 





tacked the present 
regime, but defined 
in a new way the 
thinking of the 
new, socialistically 
inclined generations 
with respect to the 
social content of Ca- 
tholicism. In break- 
ing with an anti- 
clerical tradition 
which, it must be 
admitted, has not 
always been unjus- 
tified, the ASU made the following declaration: 
“The only beneficiaries of the present situation are 
some castes created or fortified by the Civil War, who. 
enveloped in ultra-rightist and antiquated political 
thought, maintain, or try to maintain at all costs, a sys- 
tem of unjust privileges. But what is of special interest 
to all on this occasion is to point out that these groups 




















-of “victors” do not hesitate to imply unreservedly in 


their propaganda and whenever possible the complicity 
of the Catholic Church, endeavoring to present their 
destiny and reason for existence as being consubstantial 
to and inseparable from that of Catholicism in Spain. 
Yet everyone knows that the Catholic Church has en- 
dured throughout its historic evolution without the need 
to lend itself to such infamous alliances . . . We believe 
that a socialist economic system and the disappearance 
of the bourgeois order will create the objective condi- 
tions necessary to put an end to exploitation and injus- 
tice. But by no means do we wish to imply that the 
Catholic Church is by definition the arch enemy of the 
working class, the protector of capitalism and the in- 
stigator of every anti-popular movement.” 


The Franco government became concerned over these 
various manifestations, and the repressions were stepped 
up. We constantly received reports abroad of the ar- 
rests and maltreatment of our friends in Spain. As the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy continued to maintain their at- 
titude of prudent silence, we decided to prepare a brief 
on our country’s problems for the Vatican. Our report 
was duly dispatched to Rome on June 26, 1957, along 
with a letter addressed to Pope Pius XII in which, 
among others, the following observations were made: 

“Our people have paid with a million lives for the 
bloody caprices of a privileged class which submerged an 
entire nation, formerly instilled with hope, into a moral 
and material bankruptcy in which the only remaining 
alternatives for us are rebellion or exile. 

“Little by little our union is attained, in spite of the 
repression, through the collectively resented suffering 
and poverty. Vis 4 vis a powerful minority, the middle 
and working classes are being progressively fused in a 
process of proletarization imposed by the low wages; this 
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is the inevitable result of an economic situation in which 
14% of the population enjoys 51% of the national in- 
come while 86% must be content with the remaining 
49%. The harsh reality expressed by these figures ex- 
plains the reason for the growing disaffection of the 
people with respect to the Church better than does the 
official propaganda . . . The complacent indifference of 
the Catholic upper bourgeoisie toward a situation in 
which it is the sole beneficiary, the identification of the 
Franco cause with that of the Church, the prudent 
silence on the part of the latter . . . lamented by certain 
ecclesiastical personages . . . therein lie the real roots of 
the present de-Christianization of the Spanish masses. 

“Why does [the attitude of the Church], which is so 
clearcut in relation to political systems threatening the 
Catholic religion, become obscure in relation to Franco 
Spain? Does it suffice for the State to guarantee the 
respect due the Church for all social and economic op- 
pression to be pardoned? 

‘In the present situation the daily repressions prac- 
ticed by the Franco authorities against every attempt to 
inform public opinion . . . cost us innumerable victims. 
We receive news every day of the arrests and torturing 
of our comrades. The Spanish Church is aware of these 
occurrences .. . She can not remain indifferent and mute 
before the persecution of her sons . . . So it is necessary 
that she invoke one of her most ancient privileges, the 
right to asylum, by which so many Jews escaping Nazi 
persecution in the last world war were received in the 
Catholic monasteries of Europe. 


‘We therefore solicit the intercession of Your Holiness 
so that in all episcopates, monasteries, seminaries and 
parishes in our country the right of asylum may be 
granted to all democrats persecuted for mere crimes of 
opinion.” 

We know that this letter was received by Pius XII. 
We waited in vain for a reply. As to the right to asylum. 
we have yet to hear that it has been granted. 

Naturally this abandonment of the faithful by most of 
the top hierarchy of the Church, along with the diplo- 
matic abstention of the Vatican and the brutal persecu- 
tion of the Franco police, finally led to the creation in 
Spain of a “Church of Silence,” composed of clandestine 
Catholic groups. At Easter time in 1958 the group of In- 
dependent Spanish Catholics (ACIE) sent an open 
letter to the five Bishops serving as Procuradores |i.e.. 
members of the Cortes], in which they denounced the 
Church for its complicity and the strange attitude of the 
recipients of the letter: 

“The continued silence of Your Excellencies in politi- 
cal matters which merited a word from the hierarchy is 
distressing to Catholics. It displeases us that this silence 
can be interpreted as a tacit approval of the methods 
of the regime . . . The fact must be faced that the 
humble people regard the Spanish Church as an ac- 
complice of the regime in its immoralities . . . Yet neither 
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are they unaware of the fact that the present State en- 
deavors, with devilish skill, to make use of the Church 
for its own ends, while serving it only insofar as it suits 
the regime’s convenience; the social situation shows that 
the regime does not fulfill—though it pretends cynically 
that it does—the Code of Malines and the Encyclicals 
of Leo XIII. As Dr. Pildain, Bishop of the Canary Is- 
lands, has pointed out, the Sindicatos are not Catholic. 
It is common knowledge that the circulation of pastoral 
letters is restricted, and that the speeches of the Pope 
are mutilated in all that is unfavorable to dictatorship 
.. . The Spanish people know all this and tolerate with 
repugnance a regime which ostensibly boasts of being 
Catholic while keeping alive the hatred of the Civil 
War.” 





Of course the Bishop-Procuradores took good care not 
to make the slightest public response to this letter. 

The year 1958 came to an end without more incidents 
of this nature, except for the extremely severe sermon 
delivered on December 8 by Dom Aureli Maria Escarré, 
Abbot of Montserrat, in reply to a speech by the Civil 
Governor of Barcelona on November 30 in which he had 
attacked Father Escarré, accusing him of Catalanism. 
Early in January, 1959, a leaflet was circulated through- 
out Catalonia urging the people to back up the stand 
taken by the Abbot. 

In March the Catholics attacked again. This time the 
denunciation was made by “Catholics of Eight Catalan 
Dioceses” who sent a letter to the Archbishop of Tarra- 
gon and the Bishops of Lerida and Solsona, asking them 
to rectify their “decidedly political and anti-Catalan” 
attitude, and to stop referring to Franco as a “Man of 
Providence,” “Champion of Christianity,’ “Finger of 
God,” “Heroic Standard-bearer of the Church” and the 
like. These Catalan Catholics asked their Bishops, not 
without irony, “Do Your Excellencies believe that the 
dictatorship will last forever? Do you fail to see that 
Your Excellencies’ persons will be radically incompatible 
with what will come later, and that to save the Spanish 
Church it will be necessary to come to an agreement 
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with the Holy See, which will mean the definitive ostra- 
cism of Your Excellencies and other prelates?” 

The Bishops were unresponsive, and life went on as 
usual until the arrival of Cardinal Tisserant to conse- 
crate the new altar of the basilica of Montserrat, on 
April 26. The Catholics profited by the occasion to re- 
lease leaflets asking for a cessation of the “confusion 
created by the subjugation of spiritual power to the 
temporal.” 

Possibly as a result of the incessant pressure of the 
“Church of Silence” in ensuing months a “National 
Union of the Spanish Clergy,” naturally of non-official 
character, was formed. In August, 1959, this group is- 
sued a manifesto in which the authors stated that they 
had broken with the regime, and they declared cate- 
gorically that “one can not permit the Spanish people 
to continue to believe that in this country the Church 
sides with a regime which has deprived them of the 
social and political rights which are consubstantial with 
the Western Christian world.” This manifesto was pub- 
lished in I] Messagero of Rome and Informations Catho- 
liques Internationales of France, and it caused a sensa- 
tion in the Catholic World. 


Is it possible that these reiterated complaints can have 
softened the hearts of the Bishops? Who knows? What 
we do know is that at the end of November, at the ter- 
mination of the Semana Social [ecclesiastical congress on 
social matters], the Cardinal Primate, Monsignor Pla y 
Deniel, openly declared that “to proclaim the social doc- 
trine of the Church and fail to apply it constitutes a 
grave scandal,’ while Monsignor Gonzalez Moralejo, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Valencia, affirmed that everyone at- 
tending the Congress had agreed on one point, namely, 
that neither charity nor justice were observed in Spain. 

From that moment on, largely because of the Stabili- 
zation Plan, events precipitated on each other. 

On January 15, 1960, the Spanish metropolitans, four 
cardinals and eight archbishops, published a collective 
declaration in which they pointed to the injustice of de- 
manding austerity measures from laborers and white- 
collar workers, who are the victims of an inflation caused 
by the ruling classes. This declaration was followed by 
another issued on May 1 by the HOAC to call attention 
to the bitterness of the workers on becoming aware of 
the fact that the burden of stabilization was falling 
squarely on their shoulders. The circulation of this docu- 
ment came up against the opposition of the civil authori- 
ties, even that of Monsignor Eijo y Garay, Bishop of 
Madrid and National Councilman of the Falange. 

Later that month, on May 19, came the incident in 
the Palace of Music in Barcelona where, at the conclu- 
sion of a concert given in memory of the Catalan poet 
Maragall, young Catalan Catholics started singing the 
“Cant de la Senyera” [Catalan anthem, with words by 
Maragall], which has been outlawed since 1939. The 
police burst in and arrested some twenty persons, includ- 
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ing the thirty-two year old physician Dr. Jordi Pujol, 
who was horribly tortured and later sentenced to seven 
years imprisonment. 

As all of those arrested belonged to Catholic groups 
more than a thousand of their fellow members assembled 
in the courtyard of the Archbishop’s 
Palace to ask the Bishop, Dr. Mod- 
rego, to condemn publicly this de- 
monstration of the regime’s brutality. 
After several days Dr. Modrego fin- 
ally gave in to repeated requests and 
consented to receive a delegation. 
There was a sharp and bitter argu- 
ment, and finally the Bishop, who 
had refused to recognize the facts, 
justified his abstention by saying, 
‘Do you want the same thing to 
happen to me that happened to the 
Bishop of Porto?”? 

We need not dwell at length on the subsequent events 
of May this year as they appeared in the international 
press. In a collective letter addressed to the Bishops of 
Vitoria, San Sebastian, Pamplona and Bilbao, 339 
Basque priests denounced the oppression of the Spanish 
people, the arbitrary imprisonment and practice of tor- 
ture in the police headquarters. What happened later in 
the episcopates? We do not know. What we do know is 
that the Bishops waited until July 7th to make a state- 
ment to the press, which was as pitiless as unjust, and 
in which, after questioning the authenticity of the docu- 
ment, they affirmed that it contained “evident false- 
hoods” and that because of its “political nature” they 
could not accept it. Then two days later the Papal Nun- 
cio, Monsignor Antoniutti, complained to the Sixth 
World Conference of the Catholic Press, held in Comil- 
las, Santander, of the publicity being given in “some at- 








(1) The Bishop of Oporto was exiled from Portugal by 
Salazar. At present he resides in Valencia. 


See “The Situation in Portugal,” an interview with a mem- 
ber of the Portuguese opposition, appearing in the January 15, 
1960, issue of IBERICA, pp. 8-9: 

“A short while ago this group [i.e., the “Catholic Youth 
Workers”] issued a document in which they defended a line 
of conduct separating the Portuguese Church from its tradi- 
tional clerical policy, and protested against the atrocities and 
tortures practiced by the P.I.D.E., the political police. This 
document made a deep impression because of the courage and 
spirit of justice which inspired it. 

“This movement has received the support of some bishops, 
including the Bishop of Porto, who today is forbidden to re- 
turn to Portugal for having written and circulated a serene 
pastoral letter in which he fearlessly denounced the  anti- 
Christian nature of Salazar’s political system, which claims to 
be of Catholic origin. 

“Do you know that prior to his departure the Bishop of 
Porto tried to go to see his mother, who is very old and whom 
he may not see again, but Salazar prevented him from doing 
so out of fear that the entire region in which the old lady 
lives might rise up in rebellion against the government?” 
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mospheres” to “the attacks made against this Church by 
some of its wayward sons.” 

But matters did not stop at that. On October 6 the 
Bishop of Bilbao spoke out in a pastoral letter against 
“that zeal for innovations and misunderstood progress 
which leads inevitably to more or less open rebellion.” 

On November 2 the Franco press published the new 
speech delivered by Msgr. Antoniutti at the opening 
of the new Seminary of the Diocese of Bilbao, in which 
he called the Basque priests “soldiers guilty of treason.” 

On November 7 it was the turn of Msgr. Angel 
Herrera, Bishop of Malaga, who, basing his position on 
texts of Saint Paul and Leo XIII, denounced “those 
who do not follow the legitimate authority,” and threat- 
ened “to punish all disobedience” and to reduce them 
to “perfect obedience.” 

In spite of these admonitions “the wind of general 
rebellion,” as an editorial in the Franco press described 
it, continued to blow with force in the North of Spain. 
The ecclesiastical authorities sent about sixty Basque 
priests into exile in other parts of Spain, but they were 
powerless to stem the floods of clandestine leaflets sup- 
porting the petition of the 339 priests. 

Finally this campaign culminated, shortly before 
Christmas, in the presentation to the Bishop of Bilbao 
of a new document bearing the signatures of over 10,000 
Catholics, asking him to tell the members of his diocese 
of the contents of the petition in question, to show them 
what are its points of evident falsity and what are its 
points that are incompatible with a priestly document, 
and to say whether or not it contains just and accurate 
observations concerning the present situation. 

What will the Bishops do? As it concerns the eccle- 
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siastical hierarchy it is very difficult to prognosticate, 
but in any case it would seem impossible for them to 


resist such incessant pressure on the part of their faith- 
ful ones for long. 


With this exposition of the most outstanding develop- 
ments of the last years on the religious level—which we 
will remit to the authorities of the Vatican in due time 
—we have wished to demonstrate to international 
opinion that there is an authentic Catholic opposition in 
Spain, which is ferociously persecuted by the authorities; 
that this opposition, lacking civil guarantees and a free 
press, is a veritable and militant Church of Silence; that 
its members are subject to torture, as is proven by many 
notarized affidavits. If the Vatican does not intervene 
and continues to tolerate knowingly such persecutions, 
then she will be in fact an accomplice to one of the 
greatest monstrosities of our century, namely, the per- 
section of Catholics by a State which claims to be 
inspired by the Church. 

Every mast must carry its own sail. It is our duty to 
denounce the sufferings of our compatriots before public 
opinion. If the Spanish Bishops and the Nuncio of His 
Holiness believe that reasons of state or personal con- 
siderations justify such a complicity, that is their re- 
sponsibility. 

In his Encyclical Inmortale Dei Pope Leo XIII de- 
clared that “It is neither just nor equitable to place in 
the mind and eyes of human beings matters contrary to 
truth and virtue.” 

We, too, are of this opinion, and, come what may, we 
will continue to demand the truth until we have put an 
end to tyranny. 
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COLLISION AND ATTRACTION 


OF TWO CULTURES 


Angel del Rio 


When we study the relations between the Hispanic and 
Anglo-Saxon worlds in America, two closely connected 
facts stand out. First, the geographic proximity of the 
two worlds; and second, the long period—almost 150 
years—of political, diplomatic, and cultural collision 
between Spain and the powerful Republic of the North: 
a series of clashes which finally led to war. 

With Independence the thirteen colonies entered the 
pages of history as the United States, and found Spain 
on their borders in possession of the greater part of the 
Continent she had discovered, colonized, and organized 
politically before any other European power. 

Under these new conditions, the inhabitants of the 
original thirteen colonies—Protestants, Puritans, of Eng- 
lish and of Dutch descent—felt themselves to be the 
heirs of an ancient politico-religious rivalry whose ori- 
gins went back to the beginnings of the Modern Age. 
Soon they were to justify their incipient spirit of ex- 
pansion as traditional hostility toward a nation which 
for more than two hundred years had been the cham- 
pion of the Roman Catholic Counter Reformation and. 
therefore, the chief enemy of their religion. To the Puri- 
tan, Spain was the personification of all the evils of the 
“black legend” and of certain values—if they were 
recognized as such—diametrically opposed to those he 
held dear. 

These two forces— proximity, and collision of cul- 
tures—working through a complex historical process 
were to determine a series of antagonisms and attrac- 
tions. The forces still operate in relations between the 
two cultures, although we are not always aware of them. 


Recently ANGEL DEL RIO, Director of the Spanish 
Department at Columbia University, made a lecture 
tour in Latin America in which he dealt with the sub- 
ject of the relations between the Spanish and English 
speaking worlds, starting with the phenomenon of the 
United States vis-a-vis Spain, and their reciprocal ig- 
norance. We will publish some of these lectures dealing 
with the historical-cultural relations between the two 
countries. 
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Thus we find that the average American’s primary 
or immediate reaction to anything Spanish or Hispanic, 
be it intellectual, social, or moral, is in most cases one 
of distaste or surprise. In some, the reaction is one of 
ignorant contempt, and this is by no means limited to 
vulgar and uneducated people. It is curious to con- 
template, for example, the downgrading of things His- 
panic in the academic and intellectual world. This 
downgrading is probably unconscious and unintended, 
but nonetheless evident. We professors in the Spanish 
departments know very well how little—with rare ex- 
ceptions—we count in university councils or generally 
in the teaching of the humanities. All this in spite of 
the noble tradition of Hispanic studies in North Ameri- 
ca and of the volume and excellence of Spanish instruc- 
tion here. It makes a dramatic contrast, moreover, with 
the high esteem in which certain values are held by a 
large body of writers, as we shall see further on. 


It is well known that, excepting Cervantes, a Spanish 
name rarely appears on those imposing reading lists to 
which so called sages try to reduce the world’s literary 
heritage. Histories of the European theater will be 
found that barely mention the Spanish Golden Age 
theater, which had so much influence upon French 
and English drama. Excepting the specialists, knowl- 
edge of Spanish literature is generally limited to the 
names of Cervantes, Lorca, and, perhaps, Ortega. When 
Juan Ramén Jiménez received the Nobel Prize, very 
few people even among the educated knew the name of 
this great poet, in spite of the fact that he had for many 
vears lived in the United States. 


Lorca has been the exception in recent times; but 
when his works are performed, the stage setting, cos- 
tumes, and gestures suggest a distant exotic country, 
with a Mexican hat or serape thrown in for local color. 
Actors, directors, and critics are aware in their own 
fashion of the poetic and dramatic values of the theater 
of Lorca, but very seldom are they able to grasp that 
which is the essence of his art: the fusion of poetry and 
reality, the essence of Spanish art. 
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LETT ER TO ARCHBISHOP 
OF PAMPLONA 


SAN. SEBASTIAN, Dec. 20; Ibéni- 
ca:+Copies of a letter addressed 
to: the Archbishop of Pamplona, 
signed: by “Some Pamplonans,” are 
being. widely circulated in the North- 
ern ‘ provinces. We reproduce the 
following: paragraphs: : 


“The silence with which sermons_ 


and talks are received does not al- 
ways imply agreement, even when 
it signifies respect. Yesterday, during 
Holy Mass, sermons were delivered 
in thé Chiirches of the diocese con- 
cerning the tremendous problem ‘of 
the emigration. What is the cause 
of’ the ‘mass flight ‘of a part of 
Spain’s working population? “ The 
preathers have demonstrated an im- 
genuous candor on pretending to 
be unaware of the real causes of 
this demographic phenomenon.” 

' “El Pensamiento’ Navarro,’ news- 
paper of Pamplona, printed recent- 
ly an article by an economist de- 
scribing the true situation of the 
wage eatner in general and the 
farm worker in particular. The aver- 
age tatal annual wages of the latter 
come to 9,800 pesetas, which no one 
can live.on. That is why the coun- 
tryside. is being depopulated. by 
workers wha move to the city. And 
when they become convinced. that 
neither can one live; in. the Spanish 
city, then they emigrate ‘to any oth- 
er part of the continent. No one can 
support. a. family on twenty-six, pese 
tas,.a. day, which. isthe masta 
daily wage in the country. And in 
the city the wage earhed by many 
hardly covers the cost of 2 kilogram 


of. meat or fish, ofthe most inferior 


quality, Valine dehataierad 
emigration: > SHUNGBR’:””: 
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BRITISH WRITERS JOIN - 
CENSORSHIP: PROTEST 
(From The Times, London, Dec. 
23) “WRITER’S MANIFESTO 
TO SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 
To support the protest of 300 Span- 
ish intellectuals against 

in Spain, members. who attended a 
London meeting of the English Cen- 
tre, of; International P.E.N. have 
signed) a. renniiferey: to the Spanish 
Government... 

“Signers include Mr. E..M. Fors- 
ter;' Mr. Victor Gollancz, Dame 
Edith Sitwell, Miss Storm Jameson, 
and Mr. Graham Greene. They say 
that the censorship ‘is’ freezing the 
development’: of creative work in 
Spain and has had a ‘deplorable 
effect on the education and knowl- 
edge of the Spanish reader and stu- 
denti*” 





FRANCO POLICE SAYS: 
"LONG LIVE MARXISM" 
MADRID, ‘Deé. 13; (Reuters): + 
In Madrid a‘court martial has sen- 
tenced. a, policeman to 10 years and 
one. day in prison on a charge of 
having: insulted the head of state, 
Gen. Franco, and Interior Minister 
Gen. Alonso Vega. 


Alfredo Gartia of Spain’s national 
uniformed * polite corps (Policia 
Armada) was accused of ‘having 
chalked to ‘his company’s barracks 
in Madrid: 


“Long live Russia. Death to Fran- 
co. Death to the Minister of the 
Interior who has expelled Com- 
munist’ corporals from the police. 
Long live Marxism.” 





AMNESTY APPEAL 

PARIS, Dec. 23, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Le Monde contains the following re- 
port, under the heading “Appeal. for 
amnesty for political prisoners and 
exiles”: A manifesto has been in cir- 
culation for a few days containing 
an. appeal for amnesty for the Span- 
ish political prisoners and exiles, 
and proposing, furthermore, a meet- 
ing in Paris of a ‘Conference of 
Western Europe’ on the amnesty 
appéal, The document has been 
signed by a large number of per- 
sonages of the world of ay — 
science and politics.> 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
AFRICAN "PROVINCES" 
MADRID, Dec. 20, Ibérica:—To- 
day’s plenary session of the “Cortes” 
was attended by three Negro repre- 
sentatives. These new Procuradores 
are: Don Wilvardo Jones Niger, 
Mayor of Santa Isabel on the island 
of Fernando Poo; Don Carlos Ca- 
brera James, also of Fernando Poo, 
and Don Felipe Esono, of Rio Muni 
in Spanish Guinea. 

It will be recalled that ‘the two 
Spanish possessions in Central Afri- 
ca, Fernando Poo and Guinea, be- 
came Spanish provinces’ in July, 
1958, just as had Ifni and Rio de 
Oro six months previously. 





DISTURBANCE IN LAW 
COLLEGE OF MADRID 
MADRID, Dec. 15, Ibérica:— 
There was quite a disturbance in 
the Law College of; the» University 
yesterday as-a result of the Dean’s 
banning of a celebration that had 
beeri organized by the students. 
Guards arrived on the scene to paci- 
fy the students, but they were re- 
ceived with bricks and stones; some 
students were arrested. 

. ,Atone o’clock in the afternoon 
the Dean. finally acceded, to. peti- 
tions made by a. delegation of stu- 
dents. The public force, was. with+ 
drawn. and the: arrested . students 
freed. More than two thousand stu- 
dents had been involved in the 
demonstration, during which many 
cries, of, “Death, to Dictatorship” 
were. heard. 





DECLINE IN NATIONAL 
INCOME DURING 1960 
MADRID, Jan. 2, Ibérica:—The 
national income for 1960 was lower 
than that of the previous year: it 
has declined from an average of 
15,501 pesetas [$258] to 14,332 
[$239], or approximately 8%. 

Officials try to attribute this de- 
cline to the inferior harvests. 

Taking 100 as a basis index of 
production in 1953-54, the total in- 
dex for 1960: was 113.6, in com 
son. to that of 123.3 for 1959. 








IN THE PRISONS 


PARIS, Dec.. 16, Ibérica:—Yester- 
day’s L’Express includes a facsimile 
reproduction of a letter sent secretly 
to its editor by the political prison- 
ers of Burgos, and a. photograph 
of various political prisoners, includ- 
ing Srs. Raimundo Ortega, Julio 
Cer6n and Antonio Amat. 


The weekly comments: “Recently 
L’Express received, through the 
mediation of a lawyer, a brief ap- 
peal’ handwritten on toilet paper in 
the Prison of Burgos. Here is an ex- 
tract from _ it: 

“We are men and women who 
are the victims of a double injustice: 
by virtue of the state of exception 
[martial law] proclaimed in- our 
country at the beginning of the civil 
war which ended ‘twenty-one years 
ago, we have been ‘sentenced for 


crimes of ‘opinion as! a ‘result <of ac- 
tivities which, in| any other ‘country, 
would be:.considgred.-as the normal 
exercise: of: ear civic rights; We con- 
tinue. to expiate; our; sentences.” (y+ 


SPANISH ‘LABOR... 

IN|: SWITZERLAND &) 2 
GENEVA, Dec. 17; ‘tbérica:—=To- 
day’s Journal de Geneve’ includes 
the’ following ‘report: ‘““The’ federal 
office of industries, arts’ and’ trades 
and that’ of labor and’ of’ the federal 
police for foreigners, communicates: 
Innumerable ‘Spanish: résidents have 
come to Switzerland :'this year: in 
search of employment. The employ- 
ment of Spanish workers by Swiss 
employers: has givén. rise to a cer- 
tain number of questions, Conditions 
of contracts are different from, ours, 
and for that reason conversations 
are going on with Spanish authori- 











SPANISH GIRLS SENT 

TO AUSTRALIA 

MADRID, Dec. 17, Ibérica:—To- 
day’s ABC carries the following re- 
port: Sixty-four young girls have 
just left by plane from Barajas Air- 
port for Australia. This is the fourth 
group; to: set .out:; this” year.: Alto- 
gether 198 girls , have. departed for 
Australia. 

During an ‘intermediary period of 
be: ‘month ‘these -girls are given a 
course’ of : training in English, re- 
ligion, and in the sewing, cuisine and 
customs: of Australia. The' group will 
be: located’ in the cities of .Mel- 
bourne, Sidney: and: Adelaide. 





U.S. BUILDS UP SPANISH FLEET. 


The -following report is reproduced 
from the Manchester Guardian of 
December 28, It also appeared in 
the Journal de Genéve. of December 
26. It is by Richard Scott Mowrer. 


MADRID, Dec. 27:—In 1898 the 
United States sank the Spanish fleet. 
Today it’s the other way round. The 
US. is building up the Spanish navy 
by providing it with American fight- 
ing ships and modernizing others. So 
far 22 American navy ships have 
been given or lent to Spain since 
1954, plus 18 landing craft. These 
include five loan destroyers and a 
submarine. The submarine is the 
U.S.S. Kraken, now serving in the 
Spanish navy as the Almirante Gar- 
cia de los Reyes. 

The fifth destroyer to be acquired 
by Spain is the 2,050-ton McGowan 
(renamed Jorge. Juan), which. was 
handed over in Barcelona. on De- 
cember 1, after a tour of..duty with 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Medite- 
rranean. The other destroyers ° are 
the U.S.S. Capps (Lepanto), David 
W. Taylor. (Almirante -Ferrandiz),, 
Converse (Almirante Valdes),- and 
Jarvis (Alcala Galiano). - The: de- 
stroyers. are. incorporated in: -the 


Spanish navy ‘on the basis: of a: five- 
8-B - 


year renewal loan. The U S. has 
given Spain ‘12 coastal minesweepers, 
with some patrol. craft and naval 
helicopters. 


_A $42 -million ianelaaiias pro- 
gram. is bringing 29. Spanish. -war- 
ships up to date, by furnishing guns, 
fire-control. systems, communications 
equipment, and associated radar and 
sonar. The emphasis is on building 
up the Spanish fleet for minesweep- 
ing and, anti-submarine warfare. The 
ships chosen for modernization un- 
der the American military assistance 
program include six minesweepers, 
five corvettes, two minelayers, nine 
destroyer escorts, two destroyers, two 
submarines. So: far. -14 .ships: have 
completed their modernization.: 


The build-up, combined » with up- 
to-date training, has reached a. point 
where the anti-submarine and mine- 
sweeping elements of the Spanish 
navy are able to participate: effec- 
tively in joint manoeuvres with, the 
U.S. and. ‘other ‘Western ; Navies, ac- 
cording to’ ‘American. iiaval, sources 
here. Spanish“ units have. Operated 
with the. Sixth Fleet in ; Spanish 
waters. 


The building sap"oe fi: Spenioh 


navy is part of. the American aid- 
for-bases deal signed with Spain -in 
1953, In. exchange for bringing up 
to date a fraction of the armed 
forces and providing: economic as- 
sistance .to.the. country, the U.S, ac- 
quired: the, right to. build and use 
threeair and one-naval, base. 


The Strategic “Air Command, 
America’s. nuclear striking force, has 
bases. at. Torrejon near Madrid, at 
Zaragoza, and at Moron near Se- 
ville. These bases are operated joint- 
ly. with. Spain, but .in effect SAC’s 
operations are 100 per cent Ameri- 
can and in Practice. not suber; to 


Spanish control. : 


"The U.S. ‘Navy’ has biuilt a bite 
base’ at Rota, near Cadiz, which will 
soon ‘be fully” operational, When 
completed i its harbor will be able to 
take’ ‘ships as as aircraft car- 
riers of “the 60,000-ton _ Forrestal 
class. “The: US. "Navy ‘also has se 
use’ ‘of * facilitiés” at 
El Ferrol whick have-been eve 


‘as Supply ‘Sepots. "* 


“Phe. ich Shade lihiil sige 
ced-in 1950expire int 1963. bit ‘may 
be extended,’ ‘by: ‘coramon — 
for two five-year’ “petiods.* 
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PRIMATE OF SPAIN WARNS FRANCO 


On January 1° The New York Times published an 
article by Benjamin: Welles, the newspaper's correspon- 
dent' in‘ Madrid, under the above heading. As té ts‘high- 
ly pertinent to the article by Xavier Flores we quote 
some extracts —_— it. 


“MADRID, Dec. 31.—Cardinal Enrique Pla y Deniel, 
Roman Catholic Primate of Spain, has warned General- 
issimo ‘Francisco Franco’s’ regime that a ‘conflict’ is 
looming here between the church and the state. 

“The Primate said the conflict involved two funda- 
mental issues: the lack of authentic representation of 
the working masses in the Government and the con- 
tinuing persecution by the regime of the church-backed 
Catholic Workers Brotherhoods. 

“The ‘relations of the state with the Brotherhoods, 
Cardinal Pla y Deniel has warned, are highly dangerous. 

“The 84-year-old Primate-Archbishop of Toledo has 
been a close collaborator of General Franco for at least 
twenty-five years. After General Franco, the Cardinal 
holds the position of highest prestige and authority in 
this officially | Catholic: nation. His warning, therefore, 
is held to be deeply signifcant. 

“Some experienced observers believe that the Catholic 
Church in Spain, long accused of being reactionary, is 


x 


seeking ‘to solidify its position in any future regime by 
cautiously dissociating itself in the workers’ éyes from 
the more repressive aspects of General: Franco's dictator- 
ship. 


“The Primate’s warning was contained’ in a- private 
2,500 word letter written in his palace in Toledo Nov. 
15. The letter has not been made public and its contents 
are known only to a limited number, including high 
ecclesiastical and ‘Government officials. 

“The Primate’s letter was addressed to’ José Solis 
Ruiz, a political collaborator of General Franco’ ‘and 
chief of the National Movement (Falange), the sole 
political party, and of the Sindicatos. The Sindicatos 
comprise about 8 000,000 Spanish employers and work- 
ers grouped into twenty-four national syndicates.” 

“Cardinal Pla y Deniel has accused the regime of 
totalitarian methods. He has said: ‘You cannot behave 
in 1960 as you did in 1940.” This is taken as an allusion 
to the openly pro-Axis leanings of the Franco vee 
at the outset of World*War IT. 

“Citing the fact that the Brotherhood leaders have 
recently been invited to visit American unions, the 
Cardinal has expressed indignation at the ‘sad contrast’ 
offered by labor conditions i in the United States and in 
Spain.” 





LETT ER TO PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


The follouiing letter ‘has been sent to President-elect 
John Kennedy by representatives of the moderate liberal 
Social-Democratic Action, Christian Democrat and 
Monarchist spe groups of Spain. 


Mr.:President: 
As ‘we foretold in our letter of July 20 congratulating 
you on your nomination as candidate of the Democratic 
Party, we now take pleasure in writing you again, as 
representatives of the liberal opposition in Spain, to 
congratulate you on ne President of the United 
States. 

We liberal and democratic Spaniards hope that un- 
der your administration we will have opportunity to 
liberalize pacifically your country and to build a demo- 


cratic Spain, which will not only negotiate any treaty —_ 
with the, United. States ‘but which will also constitute.  _~ 


/ José Maria Gil Robles, Bini Tierno Galvan, Didnisio 
_. Ridruejo, Marquis de.Cerverales, A, Menchaca (Vis- 
. count de Bahiaonda), Jess Prados Arrarte, I. Infante, 
- F,-Alvarez de Miranda, J. L: Ruiz Navarro, J, A. de 
Zulueta, J..Ruiz Gallardén; J.- were Gs ide —, 


for. the United States a link for. unity with South. Ameri- 


ca through, the radiation. whicha democratic. Spain - 


would. create. among the -Spanish speaking countries. 


: We: wish to. remain - peérmariently in the free- world, in 
bences-wei -consider: “it -dangerous to keep Spain: under’ 


non-democratic forms‘ of! yovernrhent, as: if* this: sitifa- : 
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tion should go on much ledens conditions could ebiings 
to such an extent that we would become incapable of 
mobilizing publi¢é opinion in the desired direction. Ob- 
viously it would be most inept to permit Russia to be 
the sole champion of Spain’s liberation, as it would ‘give 
more encouragement to the spread of communism in 
this country. 

‘Clearly the internal‘ affairs of countries should be 
solved by their own citizens, not by foreign pressure. 
But, even so, we hope that your administration will find 
the right way by which to give Spaniards’ the ‘oppor- 
tunity for which they are -asking to express their opin- 
ions and move pacifically toward a democratic situation. 

With our warmest congratulations, we remain; Mf, 
President, very respectfully yours, . 
; , _ (Signed) 


‘J.::Pardo de Belmonte. 


be 





JOINT STATEMENT OF THE ICFTU AND IFTCU 


In view of the constant deterioration of the living con- 
ditions of the Spanish workers and an: intensification 
of anti-trade union persecution on the part of the Fran- 
co Government, the International Confederation of Free 
Trade. Unions: (ICFTU). and. the International Federa- 
tionof Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU) have reashed 
agreement on joint. action of solidarity and support for 
the workers of S pain, 

As a first step im this joint. action, the ICFTU and 
the IFCTU have adopted the attached Statement 
whereby they undertake to join forces in the restora- 
tion of freedom in Spain, and in particular for the 
right of the. Spanish, workers freely to choose thei rep- 
resentatives and the form of trade union organization 
which is to their liking. 


More. than. twenty years have passed. since the govern- 
ment of General. Franco seized power in Spain by the 
force.,of. arms, and this. same: government is now in- 
tensifying still further its police measures and its anti- 
trade union. persecution, condemning to death militant 
trade unionists for acts dating back twenty years, quali- 
fying strikes. as military rebellion; and court martialling 
workers who react against. the constant deterioriation 
of the economic situation, the rising unemployment and 
the increasing hardships of the working class. 

In view of this unjustified worsening of the lot of 
the courageous Spanish people, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, representing the 
entire democratic trade union movement of the five 
continerits, 


HAVE. RESOLVED to. denounce jointly to the world 
the totalitarian and police regime of General Franco, 
which openly violates the fundamental freedoms laid 
down. in. the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


DENOUNCE in particular the so-called trade union 
movement in Spain, which in fact, is nothing more 
than an instrument. used by the Party in power to 
control the: workers; 


FURTHER DENOUNCE the support given to the 
Franco regime by several Western democratic. gov- 
ernments, which for reasons of expediency have 
caused it to be admitted to various international. in- 
stitutions and have granted it the considerable. finan- 
cial aid which has enabled it to survive. 


The ICFTU and the IFCTU have decided to unite 
their efforts to give active support to the Spanish work- 
ers grouped in the democratic organizations in their 
struggle against the- totalitarian regime which is. op- 
pressing Spain. 


They DECLARE that they will never recognize this 
regime as expressing the will of the Spanish people, 
that they will agree to no compromise with the Fran- 
co government and its so-called national-syndicalist 
organization, and that they will never recognize the 
leaders of this so-called trade union movement as 
being the responsible representatives of the workers. 


UNDERTAKE to intensify their efforts in the United 
Nations and the various international agencies, in 
particular the International Labor Organization, with 
a view to insuring that the Spanish workers are en- 
abled, at the earliest possible moment, to give free 
expression to their wishes and to choose their genuine 
representatives ; 

CALL UPON all their affiliated organizations to make 
representations along the same limes to their respec- 
tive governments and to encourage amongst the work- 
ers a movement of assistance to and’ solidarity with 
the Spanish people. | 


The ICFTU and the IFCTU commit themselves sol- 
emnly to continue their joint action until such a time 
as the fundamental freedoms—and, in particular, free- 
dom of association—are restored in Spain, so that, in 
their refound freedom, the Spanish workers may freely 
choose for themselves the form of organization which is 
to their liking. 


Brussels, December 23, 1960 





FRENCH REVIEW BANNED 





PARIS, Dec, 23, Ibérica:—This 
week’s France Observateur carries 
the following report: .“The review 
Miroir de VHistoire advises that its 
Decembér umber has been con- 
fiscated on® Spanish territory: be- 
eausé of ati article entitled “The 
Tragedy ‘of Badajoz, dedicated to~ 
the Spanish Civil War. 


SD 


“The review protests over this 
measure, so much the more incom- 
prehensible in that the article in 
question, the fifth of a series signed 
by André Maury, has been written 
with: the great objectivity which is 


- habitual to this writer. One can not 
/ cwrite history without referring at 
times. to events that. are- not edify- 


ing, without disguising the truth or 
deceiving the reader. 

“Miroir de VHistoire had spe- 
cifically requested this article about 
the Spanish Civil War from M. 
André Maury s0 as to present to 
the French public ‘the first rigorous- 
ly impartial my - this ween 
porary drama.” - 


Fe joe ICA 





Casals, Segovia, Victoria de los Angeles, Picasso (gen- 
erally considered to be a French painter), Miré and 
Dali; or Zuloaga, Sorolla, Granados and Falla, of the 
previous generation, are very well known names among 
art lovers. All this, nevertheless, doesn’t prevent the 
average American’s continuing to believe that bull fight- 
ers and flamenco dancers are the most genuine and, 
perhaps, the only, manifestations of Spanish art. 

Let me point out at the very start a few typical, nega- 
tive factors. This will enable us later on to strive for a 
better understanding of certain relationships, very com- 
plex and, I believe, very revealing in their great con- 
tributions. We will see, I hope, how in the course of 
their history, two largely contradictory cultures repel 
and attract each other. Of course, the problem has 
many aspects, some of which seem to deny everything 
we have said. For the time being, without yet going 
beyond generalizations, we may point out that between 
certain traits of the Spanish and American characters 
there exists a strange affinity which transcends intel- 
lectual and historical prejudices. 

Certainly, such affinity would rest upon a similar 
concept of life and of the human personality. Spaniards 
and Americans seem to share an almost instinctive feel- 
ing—vital, and not rational—for what we might call 
the whole man; the firm belief that what really counts 
is the person, the individual. We are speaking of a 





sentiment which is evident in the anarchic Spaniard; 
and buried, but nonetheless real, in the American, ap- 
parently so sociable, and even gregarious. 

There is also, possibly, the impression—more or less 
conscious—of the complementary character of the two 
cultures: the Hispanic and the Anglo-American. 

This would explain why, as we shall see, in spite of 
the ignorance of the average American and the grave 
historical conflicts, at a certain intellectual level, in- 
terest in Spanish culture has never disappeared. Indeed, 
in many cases it has been greater than that shown in 
other European cultures, 

And with reference to the American man-on-the- 
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street, we have the paradox that when, with all his 
prejudices, he is placed in direct and personal contact 
with Spanish life, there is usually awakened in him 
great enthusiasm and sympathy. I have seen more than 
one Yankee in Spain trying to be more Spanish and 
even more flamenco than the Spaniards. This is not a 
new reaction if we will but remember that of certain 
Englishmen. 

But let us begin by briefly reviewing the historical 
conflict whose immediate antecedents will be found in 
1763, years before North American Independence, when, 
through the Seven Years’ War, Spain came into posses- 
sion of Louisiana, and which did not end until the 
Spanish American War. Let me point out, by the way, 
that the latter was the only national war of the United 
States, that is to say, of nation against nation, before 
the international conflicts of the 20th century. We do 
not count the conflicts with England, that were a pro- 
longation of the War of Independence, nor the Mexi- 
can War, which comes within the program of expansion 
into the Hispanic world. 

The points of dispute were many, but the roots of 
the clash are to be sought in the historical inevitability 
which exists when a young nation (possessing from the 
very first moment a drive to expand) is brought face 
to face with an old country weakened by secular war 
against the powers of modern Europe, and already on 
the path to the inevitable liquidation of its great em- 
pire. 

During the War of Independence Spain, ally of 
France and rival of England, gave help to the rebel- 
lious colonies—a fact constantly forgotten—but in spite 
of the efforts of the commissioners in Paris and Madrid. 
Franklin, Lee, and John Jay, Spain never got to the 
point of signing a treaty of alliance, nor did she decide 
to grant official recognition to the new nation until 
some time had passed. 

Even though the Spanish position was anti-British, 
Spain found it necessary to act with caution, to keep in 
mind future dangers: her frontiers were vulnerable; 
she feared the reaction in her own colonies, which 
quickly followed the example of the English. 

Pressure on the frontiers was not long in coming: 


A decade before that event (the Louisiana Pur- 
chase) there were hundreds of American pioneers 
in the Spanish territory beyond the Mississippi; 
near the close of the eighteenth century the bishop 
of Louisiana reported that “the Americans had 
scattered themselves over the country almost as 
far as Texas and corrupted the Indians and Creoles 
by the example of their own restless and ambitious 
temper.” Already promoters in the West had their 
eyes fixed on Mexico and were blowing up colorful 
dreams of imperial annexations to be realized in 
that direction.’ 








The Americans were determined to keep the Mississippi 
open to commerce, Spain tried merely to stem the tide. 
Slow negotiations were begun, but Napoleon forced the 
Spanish government to cede Louisiana to France, and 
almost immediately he sold it to Jefferson. 

Spain protested in vain. Napoleon had not fulfilled 
his obligations under the treaty of San Ildefonso through 
which France had acquired the ceded territories, and 
therefore sold what he did not legally own. Subjected 
to renewed pressures, the government in Madrid had to 
give in. Soon Spain was faced with a new problem. 
Napoleon had purposely left the boundaries of Louisiana 
undefined. We are told that when the commissioners 
Monroe and Livingston pressed him to fix the boun- 
daries more precisely, he answered them cynically: “If 
there were no obscurity, it would, perhaps, be good 
policy to create some.” 

This deliberate vagueness enabled the United States 
to lay claim to West Florida. So began a major chapter 
of diplomatic tension which ended in the Treaty of the 
sale of Florida in 1819. If we had time, it would be 
i mine the maze of intrigues, claims, 
r-charges, incidents and threats that 
re than 15 years until the various 
settled. The negotiations for the ac- 
quisition of the two Floridas were complicated by in- 
terminable discussions about boundaries. They were 
further complicated by the activities of pirates and fili- 
busters, by several incursions into the territories of 
Flcrida and Texas, by the occupation of Amelia Island, 
and, last but not least, by the machinations of agents 
of Mexico and South America, already fighting their 
War of Independence. 

Following much able debate and shrewd bargaining 
between John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, and 
the Spanish Minister, Luis de Onis, the Treaty of 1819 
was signed. The United States rounded out her terri- 
tory in the Southeast, gained unlimited access to the 
immense West, and was free to help openly the cause 
of independence in Spanish America. For Spain it was 
the end of her power over what is now North American 
territory. She got out of a position she could no longer 
maintain and saved her dignity, which seemed to be 
the only thing of importance to the Court of Madrid 
during the sad period of the decline of its empire. 

Let us see how the matter is summed up by one of 
America’s most respected historians, Henry Adams, a 
descendant of the Secretary of State who signed the 
treaty: 







Hatred of a Spaniard was to a Tennesseean as 
natural as hatred of an Indian, and contempt for 
the rights of the Spanish government was no more 
singular than for those of an Indian tribe. Against 
Indians and Spaniards the Western settler held 
loose notions of law; his settled purpose was to drive 
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both races from the country, and take their land. 
. . . In the end, far more than half the territory of 
the United States was the spoil of Spanish empire, 
rarely acquired with perfect propriety. To sum up 
the story in a single word, Spain had immense in- 
fluence over the United States; but it was the in- 
fluence of the whale over its captors, —the charm 
of a huge, helpless, and profitable victim.” 


After the Florida Treaty, the forces of “Manifest 
Destiny” continued their advance, They turned toward 
Texas and Cuba. 

The immediate tension had been eased, but the end 
of tension was still far off. That point was reached only 








upon the final departure of Spain from this Hemi- 
sphere in 1898. It would be prolix and unnecessary to 
examine the individual incidents, episodes, and moments 
of tension. Suffice it to mention a few: the Monroe 
Doctrine, aimed, it is true, more at the nations of the 
Holy Alliance than at Spain; the Lopez expedition in 
1850; the adventure of Maximillian in Mexico; the 
the Virginius affair, 1873; the Pacific War; and, of 
course, the pressing question of Cuba. 

This long chain of events ended in 1898, a date that 
left an indelible mark on the Spanish mind. In United 
States history, following the martial excitement and 
activity of those years, it is completely forgotten. If we 
want to understand the feelings of a defeated Spain it 
is enough to quote the words with which she accepted 
the conditions of the United States Government at the 
signing on August 12, 1898, of a preliminary peace be- 
fore the Treaty of Paris: 


This demand strips us of the very last memory 
of a glorious past and expels us . . . from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, which became peopled and civil- 
ized through the proud deeds of our ancestors.® 


We all know reaction of the Spanish intellectuals 
to this disast what is called the “Generation of 
98,” bu@Pmay be pertinent to recall the melancholy 


words of a Spaniard raised in the United States and 
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separated from Spain in his intellectual development 
but not in his sentiments, I refer to George Santayana’s 
poem “Spain in America”: 


As the anguished soul, that gasped for difficult 
breath 

Passes to silence from its house of pain, 

So from those wrecks, in fumes of lurid death, 

Passed into peace the heavy pride of Spain, 

Passed from that aching tenement, half pain, 

Back to her castled hills and windy moors . . 

And now within her sea-girt walls withdrawn 

She waits in silence for the healing years . . #4 


In this brief summary of inevitable disagreements, 
there is not the slightest intention to moralize, nor is 
any historical judgment implied. The struggle for pow- 
er between a decadent nation and one newly born is as 
normal and inescapable as a phenomenon of nature. 

Most American historians from Henry Adams to 
Beard, from Commager and Morison to Bemis, have 
studied the events leading up to the disaster of 1898 
with objectivity and not without sympathy for the 
vanquished. We have furthermore a complete and im- 
partial study of relations between Spain and the United 
States: three fat volumes by Admiral French Ensor 
Chadwick who understood clearly how deep the roots 
of the conflict were: 


This book—he writes in the Introduction—is the 
outcome of a study of the causes of the war of 
1898. . . . Beginning as a preliminary chapter of 
the war, it was soon found that these causes were of 
such long growth and of such intricate character 
that it was vain to hope to bring them into short 
compass. . . . The late war was thus but the cul- 
mination of difficulties which had their seed in the 
peace of 1763. 


Chadwick is even more specific on the last page: 


The war was the final act in the struggle for su- 
premacy between Anglo-Saxons and men of the 
Latin race in North America, in which Philip, 
Elizabeth, Drake, Howard, Chatham, Vernon, 
Wolf, Montcalm, Washington had, all, a part. The 
expedition of the Great Armada; the murderous 
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early struggles in Carolina and Florida; the seven 
years’ war which drove France from the American 
continent, were but acts in the drama the culmina- 
tion of which, in 1898, left the Anglo-Saxon and 
the American in Mexico masters of the whole of 
the northern continent. It was the end of a race 
struggle which had lasted full three hundred years. 


Spanish dominion in America, in which there 
had been much both of glory and of shame, with 
splendid episodes of heroic endeavor, noble self- 
abnegation, and great attainment, was to end in 
the final sacrifice, nobly met, in the sea which had 


through generations witnessed so many conflicts 
of the two races. 


Though Spain was to lose her American domin- 
ion, she was not to lose the good-will and kindly 
regard of the American people, linked as these are 
with her by the chain wrought by the great dis- 
coverer, and to whom Spain must ever be the land 


which has made so much of the history of the 
Western world.® 


Upon entering the 20th Century, Spain, withdrawn be- 
hind her walls, waiting, in the words of Santayana’s 
poem, “for the healing years,” practically disappeared 
from the international scene. Not until 1936, with the 
Civil War, did Americans again hear anything, politi- 
cally speaking, of Spain, of a nation which had been 
of such importance in their own history. Today it is the 
military bases that reestablish a political relationship 
between the two countries. 


1—Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1930, p. 394. 
2—Henry Adams, History of the United States, 1, 338-340. 
3—Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The 
Growth of the American Republic, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, Vol. II, pp. 334-35. 

4—George Santayana, The Hermit of the Carmel and other 
poems, New York, Scribners, 1901, pp. 334-335. 

5—French Ensor Chadwick, The Relations of the United 
States and Spain: Diplomacy, New York, Scribner’s, 1909, 
pp. 93, 587, 

This work, which is excellent in its documentation and ob- 
jectivity, constitutes the most complete summary of the his- 
torical relations between the two countries. An enormous 
bibliography on this subject exists in the United States, per- 
taining to the various aspects and events, from the Louisiana 
affair and the Treaty of Florida to the Cuban War. 

As to the latter, the last stage of the conflict, rare is the 
American historian of any merit who has failed to recognize 
that, along with the clumsiness of Spain, the fundamental 
causes were McKinley’s weakness, the journalistic demagoguery 
of Pulitzer and Hearst, and popular histeria. 

Only recently an article entiled “The Needless War with 
Spain,” by the distinguished historian William E. Leuchten- 
burg, appeared in the American Heritage (February, 1957), 
beneath the following sub-title: 


“The current was too strong, the demagogues too numerous, 
the fall elections too near.” 
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Editorial 


THE SILENCE HAS BEEN BROKEN 


For some time now we have been awaiting encourag- 
ing signs of change in some of the elements which 
have been, il today, solid bases of the dictatorial 
regime in n. For years the Spanish Catholic 
Church has been one of those pillars on which Fran- 
coism has supported itself. Those of us who have 
followed attentively the vicissitudes of Spanish life 
since the beginning of the Civil War, have experi- 
enced moments of stupefaction, of indignation and 
bitterness, not only because of the tragic events of the 
war itself, but also because of the nature and condi- 
tion of some elements which, in one way or another, 
fomented the beginning of the conflict and helped to 
keep it going later. 

It is a part of the destiny of collective human acts 
that once a conflict is under way forces defending 
related interests, interests situated in the same area, 
must align themselves with one side or the other; 
so it has always been and so the rhythm of human 
strife will continue to be if we do not put an end to 
such a barbarous manifestation of life. 

These alliances, we say, are a part of the course of 
armed conflicts; but what is not a part of these con- 
flicts, what should not be a part of these conflicts, 
are those spiritual forces which have their own proper 
orbit and which, on breaking out of it, as in the case 
of any sidereal body, can but produce catastrophes: 
so it is in the case of the Church. 

We have experienced moments of stupefaction 
when high figures of the Spanish Church went forth 
to bless arms to be used against other Spaniards, on 
opposing fronts in the same country; we have be- 
come indignant when we have seen prelates and high 
ranking hierarchs openly supporting the Franco re- 
gime when it first began, with the manners of Italian 
fascism and German Nazism, appearing publicly at 
the side of the dictator with the salute which is alien 
to the Church, with the Nazi salute before a Catholic 
people. 

The Church having taken this belligerent position, 
the impression received by those abroad, by the dis- 
passionate observers, was one of a wave of indigna- 
tion, followed by a sense of bitterness on finding that 
day after day, month after month, year after year 
the Spanish Catholic Church remained deaf and 
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blind to the clamors of the people, to their miserable 
conditions, to their anguish. 

Today we are surprised to hear the voice of pro- 
test coming from the highest authority of the Spanish 
Church: that of the Primate, Cardinal Pla y Deniel. 
How are we to explain the letter sent by this top 
authority to Franco’s Minister, Sr. Solis? How are 
we to explain this public break—because that is what 
it is—of the Church with the regime after twenty- 
five years of collaboration? 

It has been suggested that the Spanish Church 
wishes to take a position with an eye to the future, 
and to dissociate itself today from its old protégé. 
Without wishing to discredit this theory we wish to 
proffer what, in our opinion, is the cause of this open 
rupture. For some time now there has been deep 
unrest among the clergy, an unrest which has led 
to a complete divorce between the priests and the 
hierarchy, a divorce which became public knowledge 
with the manifesto which the 339 Basque priests— 
the most enlightened of Spain—sent to their respec- 
tive Bishops, and the reaction of the Bishops to the 
manifesto, also made public in a statement question- 
ing the authenticity of the documen tand affirming 
that it “contained falsehoods.” To this must be added 
the interpogition of Monsignor Antoniutti, Nuncio of 
His Holiness. 

That is to say, the Hierarchy has continued to sup- 
port the regime, but those who have separated them- 
selves from it in unequivocal way are the priests, the 
humble clergy, whose members are in contact with 
the people, and, therefore, are in a position to ap- 
preciate their anguishing situation, their mute strug- 
gle for existence. This is the cause of the dissidence 
within the Spanish Church: the rebellion of the 
priests vis-a-vis the guilty silence of the hierarchy, 
which remains deaf and silent to the clamor of the 
people. Here in confirmation of our statement we 
have the petition signed by more than 10,000 faith- 
ful ones asking the Bishop of Bilbao to tell them what 
are the falsehoods in the manifesto submitted by the 
priests. 

The silence of the hierarchy has been broken, but 
it has been broken by the will and impulse of the 
clergy, by the humble priests. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


A FALSE BALANCE 


Following the example of our illustrious Chief of State, 
who has just treated us to his usual end-of-the-year 
speech in which he tries to convince us that we are 
living in the best of possible worlds, the newspaper ABC 
has just published its own accounting of the wonders of 
the year that has ended. Descriptions of official tours 
made by cabinet ministers, of official interviews, pre- 
eminently those held by Franco with Don Juan, Salazar 
and Nasser, quotations from statements in praise of 
the regime by American Ambassador John Davis Lodge, 
boasts about the “Valley of the Fallen,” all follow each 
other through twelve pages of closely set type. Much 
space is devoted to football, but not a word to scientific 
or cultural activities. The only institute of learning to 
be mentioned is the Opus Dei University in Pamplona. 

The ABC “Memorandum and Balance for the Year 
1960” goes much further in its partisan reporting. It 
speaks of the World Congress of the Catholic Press held 
in Santander last summer, but only in connection with 
the Nuncio’s violent attack against the Basque priests; 
no mention is made of the resolutions on freedom of 
the press passed by the Congress. It refers to Sr. Cas- 
tiella’s visit in London as though it had been a diplo- 
matic triumph, when as a matter of fact our Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was booed constantly and was pre- 
vented from fulfilling his ambition to appear before 
the House of Commons. 

In only one area does the ABC report verge upon 
the truth: when it mentions the constant economic 
problems, stating that “the ministers have not been 
free from economic preoccupations” during a single 
month of the year. 

Naturally I do not propose to submit the other side 
of the ledger for 1960, but merely to tell you some- 
thing of what has been happening in December. How- 
ever it happens that the so frequently demonstrated in- 
capacity of the Caudillo’s government to solve the 
tremendous problems besetting the nation is such that 
all of these have revealed themselves in their full viru- 
lence during the past month. 

The impact of the letter sent by the Basque priests to 
their bishops has been such that it has been one of 
the most important events of the year. Its importance 
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has increased this month when letters, signed by tens 
of thousands of Catholics of the Basque provinces of 
Vizcaya and Guipitzcoa, have been sent to their bishops. 


LETTERS TO BASQUE BISHOPS 
The members of their dioceses asked their bishops: 

“To make the contents of the rejected text [i.e. the 
letter from the priests] known to the members of their 
dioceses, as the Bishops’ statement rejecting it, which 
was widely circulated, has caused great perturbation 
of conscience. 

“To tell what are the points of evident falsity [in the 
priests’ letter], and what points are incompatible with 
a priestly document, and in what way is its origin ob- 
scure and in what way have its objectives had grave 
repercussions against the Church itself. To declare 
whether in the afore-mentioned letter fair and ac- 
curate observations, indicating a need for urgent reme- 
dies, exist or not, and what are these observations, in 
accordance with the common doctrine taught universally 
by the Church.” 

It is known that Bishop Font of San Sebastian gave 
but an abrupt retort to the letter, thereby aggravating 
the situation, while Bishop Gurpide of Bilbao gave no 
response whatsoever. The matter was brought up at 
the recent meeting of the Spanish Archbishops, but was 
immediately tabled. 

Another document bearing the signatures of innumer- 
able Catholics is being circulated in Guipizcoa. It too 
comes to the defense of the priests, and criticizes the 
Nuncio. Here is a paragraph from this extensive letter: 

“It is not a bad thing for the priests to have had 
a political preoccupation, if they did have, insofar as 
it has not led them to an abuse of their own function. 
It certainly would have been blameworthy had their 
political preoccupation not been, at the same time, a 
religious preoccupation . . . On the other hand, to have 
openly praised the Spanish civil war and to have de- 
scribed bishops and priests as being ‘victims of atheist 
aggression, and ‘of the violence of the shadowy forces 
of the modern anti-Christ,’ as did the Nuncio in Santan- 
der, constitutes a partisan political act.” 

Further on this document states: “The Nuncio’s 
intervention amounts to a justification, not only of 
the origin of the Spanish regime, but of its present 
reality.” 

Then too there is a letter sent by Santiago Segura, 
nephew of the late Cardinal Segura, to the Nuncio. A 
copy of this letter is on file in the office of the Notary 
Francisco Lobato, where it is registered under Number 
3519. Actually this letter is a documented demonstra- 
tion of the contradictions existing between the speech 
delivered by the Nuncio in Bilbao on November 2 of 
the past year, and that which he gave in Seville in 
1955, in which he attacked violently Cardinal Segura, 
calling him “rigid” and “uncompromising.” Sr. Segura’s 
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letter to the Nuncio ends with the following comment: 
‘Maybe we are wayward lambs of the flock of Christ, 
but, if that is the case, we are still hoping, as He said, 
that the Good Shepherd will leave his flock in the 
fold and come out to find us.” 

There is endless talk about the Nuncio. Authorized 
persons tell me that there still are photographs in 
existence of him holding up his arm in a fascist salute 
when he was Apostolate Delegate to the Franco zone in 
the civil War. Also texts are attributed to him in which 
he discloses his open cordiality toward Mussolini’s fa- 
scism. But then none of this should be surprising in 
a man who has carried his enthusiasm for the regime 
so far as to have assumed extreme positions not even 
shared by many members of the Spanish hierarchy. 


THE ENDEMIC ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

This religious crisis is but one aspect of the Spanish 
crisis. The other one, which is endemic, is the economic 
problem. 

Sr. Navarro Rubio, Minister of the Treasury, has put 
on an optimistic front in the Cortes with respect to the 
financial situation, and some indirect taxes have been 
-cancelled. It is true that the Stabilization program has 
brought about a certain financial readjustment because 
the enormous amount of foreign exchange brought in 
by the tourist trade has been absorbed, since devalua- 
tion, by the Institute of Foreign Currency instead of by 
the black market, as happened formerly. Also there has 
been a decrease in imports due to the slackening off of 
demand in the domestic market, and a contraction of 
credit. But the economic recession has by no means 
been solved, and Navarro Rubio has made no attempt 
to conceal this from the Cortes. “This does not mean,” 
he said, “that all economic sectors are on the same level 
of recovery. We warned, from the very beginning, that 
stabilization would produce discriminatory results on 
industries.” He went on to say that the vigorous com- 
panies would survive, whereas the others . . . what is 
sought is precisely that the least fit should founder. 

The measure proposed by the minister, which has 
already been published in the Boletin Oficial, indicates 
that the government is back-watering in an attempt to 
achieve reactivation: the limitation of credits to be 
extended by private banks has been eliminated, but, on 
the other hand, these banks are obliged to maintain re- 
serves in the Bank of Spain. This measure will be harm- 
ful to the smaller banks, but not at all so to the six or 
seven big ones. 

There has been some talk of increased industrial 
activity during the last few months of the year. This 
has not been a true reactivation, however, but merely a 
reflection of the fact that many companies which have 
been selling their backlog of stocks accumulated during 
the period of inflation, are now working again to re- 
place this backlog. There has been no rise in domestic 
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demand, and economic experts calculate that because 
of the inferior harvests this past year, this year’s agri- 
cultural income will be 9,000 million pesetas less than 
usual; most of this amount would have been spent on 
consumers’ goods. 


Navarro Rubio has spoken of an economic develop- 
ment plan, but there is no unanimity on this score in 
the government. Wishing to get a head start on the 
“Opus Deists” in this area, Solis [Minister and Secretary 
General of the Falange] and company intend to pro- 
pose an economic plan of their own during the Sindical 
Congress which they have invented for January. Their 
plan envisages the creation of 75,000 new jobs during 
each of the next fifteen years. While impossible to carry 
out such a plan under present circumstances, the figure 
is still ridiculously low; the rate of Spain’s demographic 
growth indicates a need for a far greater increase in 
jobs during the next fifteen years, and, in any case, 
many more industrial jobs are needed to remedy the 
problem of the excess labor in the rural areas. 

However the Navarro-Ullastres team [i.e., the “Opus- 
Deists,” as ministers of both the Treasury and Com- 
merce are members of the lay organization] does not 
wish to create problems for the industrialists, and they 
would not accept such a plan except on the basis of a 
previous increase in exports (above all, industrial ones) , 
as they have no structural reforms under way capable 
of increasing the purchasing power of the population. 

In general the situation is extremely contradictory. 
For example, on the one hand the ministers are approv- 
ing the liberalizing of restrictions on more import com- 
modities, while on the cther hand they have gone back 
to interventionism by placing ceiling prices on cement. 
This is partly due to the crisis in the construction in- 
dustry, which officials are endeavoring to combat in 
various ways. 


“DIPLOMATIC TRIUMPHS” 


As to our alleged “diplomatic triumphs,” these are so 
much in the order of the day that there are those who 
fear for the fate of Sr. Castiella, holder of the portfolio 
in question. It is not really that Castiella is personally 
responsible for the results of a foreign policy which, to 
great extent, is handed to him ready-made, but, if 
things go on this way, someone will have to take the 
blame. 

For the truth of the matter is that Spanish diplom- 
acy is becoming more isolated every day, and this trend 
has been accentuated during December. 

The presence of the French right-wing extremists in 
Spain has given rise to a series of incidents to which I 
referred last month. The situation can be summarized 
as follows: the moment the French refugees set foot on 
Spanish territory the government assigned police to 
them, first for their own protection, and later for their 
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surveillance. Several top army officials including Gen- 
eral Barroso, Minister of War himself, wished to give 
the French refugees full support, believing as they did 
in the imminence of a triumphant coup d’état in France. 
But then the situation changed and the possibility of 
such a coup faded away for the moment. Our versatile 
Caudillo began to act in a more compliant way toward 
the French Ambassador, and, from then on, Franco’s 
brother-in-law, Serrano Sufier, was authorized to spon- 
sor the fascist and military refugees. That way nothing 
was lost; Serrano Sumer could be “de-authorized” at 
any moment, while on the other hand the regime gains 
by keeping this fascist team on ice in case the situation 
in France should change. Obviously this is a clear case 
of a double game, and a rather crude one at that. But 
on the other hand our few remaining authentic Falan- 
gists are enjoying the company of these new friends; I 
am told that one of them, M. Susini, is in direct con- 
tact with the Falangists in Franco’s personal guard. 


PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST MOROCCO 

But there is another aspect to all of this. In last 
month’s report I said that I would not be surprised 
were I to wake up one morning and find that the Sultan 
of Morocco was being accused of “pro-Sovietism” in 
the Franco press. Well it has happened already. Edi- 
torials appearing in the December 12 and 17 issues of 
Ya, the organ of Catholic Action, make statements such 
as the following: “Rabat could be at the orders of 
Moscow.” Evidently this idea was suggested in the 
United Nations by Sr. Lequerica, but probably it was 
not his own idea. Ya goes on to elaborate: “Thus we 
witness once again the unfortunate political infiltration 
of the Soviets in the Magreb [i.e., Morocco].” 

But why is our government making such an effort 
to “Sovietize’” King Mohammed V and the moderate 
government headed by his son? For several reasons: 1. 
Because they continue to claim the Moroccan territories 
still occupied by Spain; 2. They have forbidden the 
admission into Morocco and circulation there of the 
Franco press; 3. They have applied restrictive measures 
at the frontier of Beni Enzar in the Melilla Zone, and, 
4. They have advised the Madrid government that the 
troops still stationed in Morocco must leave. 

In retaliation to all this Madrid has given orders for 
a propaganda campaign against the Moroccan govern- 
ment; already the latter has sent a strongly worded 
note of protest to Madrid. 

Spain’s difficulties in Morocco, the Sahara and 
Guinea have strengthened the traditional alliance be- 
tween the Caudillo and Salazar, whose colonial outlook 
is none too bright either. The Director General of the 
Press has sent orders to the press for articles favoring 
the Portuguese government, with emphasis on the idea 
that Portugal “has no colonies, only provinces.” 
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MISGIVINGS OVER KENNEDY 

Surely the reader can guess another great cause of 
concern to the Caudillo this month: the approaching 
presence of a young and democratic man in the White 
House. There are those who spend sleepless nights 
worrying over Mr. Lodge’s departure and that future, 
more objective American diplomats might become fully 
aware of the extent of the police tortures, military trials 
for crimes of opinion and other excesses that are so 
prevalent in our country today. 

Also preoccupations in official spheres must surely 
be intensified when outstanding Spaniards of moderate- 
ly liberal views address themselves to President-elect 
Kennedy to say: “Clearly the internal affairs of coun- 
tries should be resolved by their own citizens, not by 
foreign pressure. But, even so, we hope that your ad- 
ministration will find the right ways by which to give 
Spaniards the opportunity for which they are asking to 
express their opinions and to move peacefully toward 
a democratic situation.” [See full text in news pages]. 

Finally, and though it might seem a joke, the faux 
pas committed by Sr. Esteban Bilbao, when he said, 
from the Chair of the President of the Cortes, “Already 
Fabiola is displaying on her brow the crown which our 
dear Caudillo presented her in the name of Spain,” was 
no small matter. Even the Procuradores [members] of 
the Cortes, and that is saying something, knew the truth 
of the matter: that when the crown was turned over 
to the court jeweler in Brussels to be adjusted to fit 
Fabiola, he found that its pearls were imitation ones. 
The Caudillo sent hasty apologies, but the story leaked 
out to the European press. Fabiola wore a crown be- 
longing to Queen Astrid to the wedding. 
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THE LONGING FOR CIVIC PEACE 

Although the government denies it persistently, hope 
for a recovery of civic peace is a basic desire of 99% 
of the Spanish people. Whether consciously or not, the 
government maintains that such a domestic peace would 
mean the end of its domination, That is why the trials 
and sentences continue. For example, the young Falan- 
gist who cried “Franco is a traitor” in the Basilica at 
the Valley of the Fallen, has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for ten years and a day. This sentence has 
been taken very hard in certain circles which supported 
him. When he was arrested in the Basilica, because he 
himself claimed credit for the outcry, the other mem- 
bers of his Falangist centuria stood at attention and 
saluted him, in spite of the fury of the Caudillo and 
General Barroso. The Falangists attribute the severity 
of his sentence to the Minister of the Army. 

Also it is probable that there will be another trial of 
Professor Tierno Galvan in January. 

This matter of the trials is unending. Also, another 
ridiculous aspect of official policy is the feigning of Sr. 
Iturmendi, Minister of Justice, of indignation over the 
opinions voiced by an international commission of jur- 
ists, and his defensive declaration to the effect that the 
Spanish prison system is “humane and Christian.” 
Actually, as Minister of Justice Sr. Iturmendi plays 
very little part in the excesses attributed to the Spanish 
regime, precisely because political crimes are judged 
by military tribunals in the most summary sessions, 
without lawyers for the defense or witnesses or any 
guarantees whatsoever. What does poor Sr. Iturmendi 
and his prison establishments have to do with all this? 
(Naturally they are involved, but relatively less so than 
the police and military courts). This poor gentleman, 
with his dreams of noble genealogies, would be hard 
put to it were he to have to reply in person to any pro- 
fessional jurist of another country; that is why he pre- 
fers to insult them. 


A PERSONAGE OF THE REGIME 

Then, finally, a climate of civic peace requires a mini- 
mum of morality. Here is an example of our morality. 
Not content with having awarded the “Planeta” literary 
prize to the policeman Salvador Tomas, the servitors 
of the regime have just given the “Jaime Balmes Na- 
tional Prize for Journalism” to Emilio Romero, editor 
of the newspaper Pueblo. Also a film has been made of 
his detestable work La Paz empieza nunca [Peace Never 
Begins], and the Minister of Information has issued or- 
ders for articles eulogizing Romero to be published in 
the press. Why all this fanfare? Because Emilio Romero 
spearheaded the campaign of denunciation and vile 
attacks 6n the writer Luis Goytisolo when he was in 
prison, and has slanderously attacked the latter’s brother, 
Juan Goytisolo, L’Express of Paris, the Gallimard pub- 
lishing house and all liberalism which smacks of sulphur 
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and brimstone. A few days ago, at the time of the anti- 
censorship manifesto, Emilio Romero threatened three 
journalists on Pueblo who had signed the protest, say- 
ing to them: “What about this manifesto? Who told 
you to get into that?” To which they replied, “It is not 
a manifesto but a petition to two ministers.” 

But what is not so well known about Emilio Romero, 
Editor of Pueblo and Tiempo Nuevo, member of the 
Cortes, winner of literary prizes, etc., is that on April 9, 
1946, he was sentenced by the Provincial Audiencia 
[Court] of Castell6én to one year’s imprisonment for em- 
bezzling funds of the Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Vi- 
llarreal de los Infantes. But the Director General of 
the Press (then Juan Aparicio) got him out of prison. 
On June 28, 1947, the Supreme Court turned down 
Romero’s appeal. All of this is public knowledge, in- 
cluding the details of the “subtracted” 32,000 pesetas, 
as the sentence of the Supreme Court is published in 
the Coleccién legislativa of Spain: Criminal Jurispru- 
dence (1947, Tome 2, Volume 2, pp. 281-283). This is 
the kind of gentleman who wins official prizes, honors 
and posts; a personage of the regime. Oh and I forgot 
something else: his sister, Raquel, is secretary to Arias 
Salgado, Minister of Information and Tourism. Who 
is protecting this family, and why? 


THE OTHER BALANCE 

In short, the balance prepared by the regime for 1960 
is a false one, because it tries to hide the Spanish truth. 
But there is another balance which, without ceasing to 
be sad, is pregnant with hope, with the fecundity of 
tomorrow. Because it must not be forgotten that in 1960 
the following events occurred: ‘ 

The government was obliged to dismiss Galinsoga, 
editor of Vanguardia, and Acedo Colunga, Civil Gov- 
ernor of Barcelona, in view of the unanimous protest 
of the citizens of Barcelona; Franco’s trip to Catalonia 
was not a success but a failure, precipitating the arrest 
and torture of many Catalans. 

The year 1960 was the year of the protest of the 
Basque priests, seconded by all their people; it was the 
year of petitions, signed by thousands of persons, sent 
to the Caudillo and the Cortes, asking for the liberation 
of the political prisoners; it was the year of protests by 
the College of Lawyers of Barcelona and of 400 per- 
sonages of that city over the police tortures, and of the 
protest by all of Spain’s intellectuals against censorship. 
Finally, it was the year of the historic letter by the 
Primate of Spain, Cardinal Pla y Deniel, to Sr. Solis, 
Minister of the Falange, which could well be considered 
the most important single event, not only of the year in 
question, but of all the years of the dictatorship, be- 
cause it signifies the opposition of the Catholic Church 
to the Franco regime. It was about time! 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, December 28, 1960 
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